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People Want Price Control 


From reading many of the news- 
papers, or listening to Congress you 
might get the idea that everybody in 
the U. S. wants to get rid of price 
ceilings. Here are a few items the 
papers don’t advertise: 

Every public opinion poll of the 
US. since the end of the war, from 
the Gallup poll down, has shown an 
overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people against abandoning price 
control. The Gallup poll on October 
23 showed 72 per cent against re- 
moving price ceilings, 21 per cent 
wanting them removed. 7 per cent 
with no opinion. 

In an Iowa poll, 75 per cent sup- 
ported continuation of OPA and 
considered it the most important of 
President Truman’s requests to Con- 
gress. In a poll of New England, 95 
per cent were in favor of keeping 
price and rent control. A radio sta- 
tion poll in Cincinnati showed 94 
per cent in favor of price control. 
In St. Louis, members of labor, 
business and civic organizations con- 
ducted a street-corner poll on De- 
cember 5 and 88 per cent of 7,688 
replies favored continuing price con- 
trol. 


Seek pe 
For 21,000,000 More 


Insurance coverage for 21 mil- 
lion additional persons, including 
household domestics and farmers, 
and larger benefit payments under 
the Social Security Act, were pro- 
posed by A. J. Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board. 

Altmeyer presented 5 points in his 
recommendations for changes in old- 
age and survivors insurance in his 
testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. They were: 


(1) Extension to all persons gain- 
fully employed. 

(2) Coverage for 
ployed. 

(3) Increased benefits under both 
old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


(4) Permanent disability benefits. 
(S) Methods for financing. 


Altogether, Altmeyer told the 
committee, 84 million social secu- 
rity cards have been issued, although 
only 41 million persons still have 
an insured status. In extending the 
coverage, he estimates, about 21 mil- 
lion more would be insured. 
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These would include farm work- 
ers, domestics, employes of nonprofit 
institutions, veterans, employes of 
federal, state and local governments, 
railroad workers and self-employed, 
including small shopkeepers, plumb- 
ers, barbers, tailors, etc. 


Labor Brevities 
According to a Twentieth Century 
Fund investigation, 539,133 federal, 
state and municipal employees be- 
longed to unions as of January, 1944. 
* * * 


Trade Union membership in the 
United States and Canada rose from 
less than 3 million workers to ap- 
proximately 12 million between 1933 
and 1943. 

* + * 

L. F. McIntosh, the Minister of 
Cooperation and Cooperative De- 
velopment for the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, reports that 
there are 483 retail co-ops and one 
wholesale cooperative doing a com- 
bined annual business of $23,650,532. 
More than. 76,000 families are mem- 
bers of these cooperative associations. 

* * * 


During 1945, co-ops bought two 
more petroleum refineries, bringing 
the total in the United States and 
Canada to eleven. They now own 
about five hundred oil wells and 
have leases on 139,000 acres of oil 
lands. 

* . * 

During the war years (1939-1944) 
union membership in Britain in- 
creased by nearly two million to a 
total of 8,024,000 enrolled in 946 
unions. Since 1939 the number of 
woman members has practically dou- 
bled. 


* * * 
According to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund investigation, 539,133 


federal, state and municipal em- 
ployees belonged to unions as of 
January 1944. 


President Truman Ap- 
proves Union Label Idea 

In answer to an invitation to ad- 
dress the 1946 AFL Union Label and 
Industrial Exhibition in St. Louis, 
Mo., President Truman wrote as 
follows: 

“TI trust that the 1946 Union La- 
bel and Industrial Exhibition will be 
an outstanding success in full keep- 
ing with its laudable aims. The pur- 
pose of such an exh‘bition, and of 


the other work of your department, 
is important. Through other types 
of labeling the consumer has a 
guide to the content and quality of 
the goods he purchases. Through 
the union label he has knowledge 
that the men and women who make 
the product work at fair wages and 
under decent conditions. By educat- 
ing consumers in general to the full 
meaning of the union label you will 
enable them to give added impetus 
to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of fair labor standards.” 


Record-Breaking Profits 
Forecast by OPA 
For Industry in 1946 


This is going to be a banner year 
for profits, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration predicted. With excess 
profits taxes repealed, industry 
should earn its greatest profits in 
history, the federal agency said. 

This statement is especially signif- 
icant because American _ business 
made profit history in the last two 
years and earnings are still going up. 
The figures for 1945 are not yet 
available, but they were greater than 
in 1944, a “fantastic” profit year. 

American workers and trade un- 
ions should be interested in examin- 
ing the profit figures for 1944, as 
revealed in a statement filed by the 
OPA with the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Profit increases ip 
1944 over the 1936-39 period, which 
was quite prosperous, include: 

Hardware retailers, 464 percent; 
small furniture stores, 185 percent; 
variety chain stores, 339 percent; 
men’s apparel stores, 398 percent; 
department and _ specialty _ stores, 
1,324 percent; chain grocery stores, 
152 percent; music stores, 210 per- 
cent; automobile dealers, 200 per- 
cent. 

So much for retailers. These in- 
creases in profits show how well the 
wholesalers also fared: 

Hardware wholesalers, 179 per- 
cent; dry goods, 639 percent; gro- 
cery 25 percent. 

Of course, the distribution end of 
business, on the whole, took a back 
seat to the manufacturing end, as 
these profit increases emphasize: 

All manufacturing, 450 percent; 
textile and leather, 730 percent; 
transportation equipment, 650 per- 
cent; metals and products, 590 per- 
cent; building materials, 270 per- 
cent; chemicals, 230 percent; food, 


beverages and tobacco, 200 percent. 
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Committee Outlines Program 
For International Relations 


PROGRAM of action along several lines 
was outlined by the AFT Committee on 
International Relations at its last meeting. 

1. The Committee decided that it should col- 
lect and make available to AFT locals informa- 
tion concerning education in other countries. 

2. The Committee decided that a simplified 
statement of the structure and operation of the 
organizations authorized under the UNO Charter 
and of organizations that may develop there- 
from might be helpful to AFT locals. (The Re- 
search Department of the AFL has prepared a 
simplified analysis and description of the struc- 
ture and operation of the UNO and of several of 
the related organizations already established. 
The AFT Committee on International Relations 
will be happy to supply this material to inter- 
ested locals.) 


Enactment of Legislation Urged 


3. The Committee decided to call upon the 
AFT to urge AFT locals to seek to secure the 
enactment of legislation which will: 


a) Facilitate the international exchange of 
teachers. (Teacher exchange is now ham- 
pered in 30 states and the District of Colum- 
bia by legislative restrictions requiring that 

. teachers in public schools be citizens of the 
United States or have filed a declaration of 
intention to become citizens or have executed 
an oath of allegiance or a pledge of loyalty 
to the United States. No exceptions have 
been made for exchange teachers.) 


b) Provide by substantive law for the ap- 
pointment of educational attachés. (At pres- 
ent the educational and cultural attachés 
assigned to our embassies are serving without 
having the positions themselves authorized 
by substantive law, although the appointment 
of military and commercial attachés is so 
authorized. Conventions of the AFT have re- 
peatedly gone on record for the appointment 
of educational attachés selected through civil 
service, appointed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and accredited through the Depart- 
ment of State. Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT 
Washington representative, has prepared 
legislation to accomplish this purpose. This 
legislation will be introduced in Congress 
shortly.) 








4. The Committee decided to seek to broaden 
opportunities for cultural exchange and to make 
the program more effective by having set up in 
the State Department an advisory body on which 
shall serve one representative of each interested 
educational and cultural organization which is 
national in scope. 

The AFL is seeking to have pending legisla- 
tion (the Bloom Bill, H.R. 4982) amended to 
provide for an advisory council on which shall 
serve representatives of the nation-wide educa- 
tional and cultural groups, chosen by these 
groups, and not chosen for them by the Depart- 
ment of State, as is currently being done. The 
effort is also being made to have full reports made 
public of the plans for each phase of work in the 
field of cultural exchange before the project is 
begun, and later, on its completion, on how the 
program actually was executed. 

5. The Committee voted “to follow the work 
of the Conference on Cultural Activities (which 

was then meeting in London) and to bring such 
pressure to bear on the American delegation as 
may be appropriate.” 

The AFT has repeatedly endorsed the pur- 
poses for which UNESCO is being set up. In fact 
the AFL, in cooperation with the AFT, was one 
of the first important organizations in the country 
to urge the establishment of an International 
Office of Education. In relation to UNESCO, 





however, two specific technical points should be 
considered. The enabling act which is before the 
Congress contains the provision for the establish- 
-ment of the National Commission. In the bill 
as now worded, the State Department is author- 
ized to select the members of that Commission 
from among the organizations which are “broadly 
representative” of the educational, cultural and 
scientific interests in this country. This means 
that the State Department is to select the persons 
who are to speak for the private groups; no or- 
ganization is to select its own spokesman. Obvi- 
ously, such a practice could encompass grave 
dangers. 

The second technical point is that there is no 
provision for a clearing house of non-govern- 
mental groups at the international level; the 
secretariat is authorized to select the interna- 
tional group with which to cooperate or to which 
to assign specific tasks. 

6. The Committee voted to help effect personal 
contacts between our teachers and the teachers 
in other lands. In this connection the Committee 
has arranged for letter exchanges between teach- 
ers in the United States and those in other coun- 
tries. The Committee feels that the visit of Mr. 
Louis Dumas, officer of the French Teachers’ 
Union, to the United States was a source of great 
pleasure and inspiration to those who met him. 


Educational Reorganization 


In FRANCE 


To assist in keepin 


AFT members informed on significant educational 


developments in other lands, the AFT Committee on International Rela- 
tions submitted the following article. 


HE International Bureau of Education re- 
aes interesting developments in French 
education. 

In a note presented on March 19, 1945, to the 
“Conseil du Gouvernement,” Mr. René Capi- 
tant, Minister of National Education, summa- 
rized the tasks and the plans of the Commission 
for the Study of Educational Reform as follows: 

A preliminary commission, in Algiers, began 
to study a plan for educational reform; it con- 
tinued its work for six months. The rough draft 
constituting its general report was adopted as a 
working basis for the Langevin Commission, 
which has been meeting in Paris since the end 
of November, 1944, 


4 


Three main tasks confront this Commission:— 

A. To define more supple methods, adapted 
to the psychology of children and adolescents, 
capable of responding to individual aptitudes and 
of encouraging personal effort, thus yielding bet- 
ter results; to define in what way this active 
pedagogy could be usefully exercised, having re- 
gard to the age of the pupils and the subjects 
taught; on this basis to define a new system so 
as to guide each child towards the studies in 
which he is most likely to succeed and towards 
the function that he can best fulfill in the na- 
tional life. 

-B. To indicate how the teachers shall be 
trained, who, throughout the grades, will be the 
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actuators and the real creators of this resusci- 
tated French school, and without whom any re- 
form would be impossible; to indicate also under 
what material and moral conditions their action 
will be effective on the life of the country and 
their prestige assured. 


C. Finally and especially to repeat, as those 
who founded the national school at the dawn of 
the Third Republic did, that the whole education 
of all Frenchmen is an essential duty of the 
State; that the training of character as well as 
of the brain and the body ought to be the care 
of the country and of its government; conse- 
quently, to study how to retain the qualities of 
preciseness and thoroughness inherent to intellec- 
tual work, while giving boys and girls the civic, 
aesthetic and social education, and the physical, 
practical and moral training that the present gen- 
eration fail to get at school, or hardly anywhere 
else, and without which they will be incapable of 
fulfilling their duties and of exercising their 
rights. 

Before broaching this triple need and desig- 
nating in each field the end to be attained in 
several years’ time, as well as the transitory 
stages to be overcome in the interval, the Com- 
mission sought in the first place to determine the 
general framework, the structure of a national 
education. It has traced an ideal scheme which 
will enable education to be a methodical and 
continuous progression, without deadlocks, with- 
out loss of time, and without duplication of work, 
in the course of which each one will be able to 
find the studies best suited to his aptitudes, his 
ambitions, and his previous knowledge. Only 
such a study plan can give each his chance and 
increase the number of elite; only such can bring 
about a democratic education. Without this 
plan, any reform of methods and of curricula, 
any change of staff, any revival even of the spirit 
of teaching will be inoperative. 


(1) INFANT school education should be 
amplified, along its present lines, but should only 
accept children from the mental age of 3 years 
and keep them until 7 years of age, after having 
introduced them to the techniques of knowledge 
(language, reading, writing, number, drawing). 

(2) PRIMARY education will cater for chil- 
dren from 7 to 11 years. Apart from the funda- 
mental techniques, it will develop the qualities 
of observation, reasoning, expression and action 
by the active methods appropriate to this age 
and by procedures which will vary according to 
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local conditions. 


(3) SECONDARY education will be free 
and compulsory from 11 to 18 years. However, 
it may only be part-time from 15 to 18 years 
(second stage) for boys and girls engaged in 
PRACTICAL studies. The orientation will be 
made during the first stage (11 to 15 years) by 
means of OPTIONS in which the pupil will test 
his skill, having regard to his aptitudes and the 
advice of his teachers, following, at the same 
time, a nucleus of humanistic studies which will 
be common to all. The second stage will be that 
of DETERMINATION, where the pupils, until 
the end of their secondary studies, will follow 
different sections grouped into three main 
branches: theoretic, professional and practical. 


There will be no selection examination between 
the primary and the secondary school, nor be- 
tween the first and second stages. The secondary 
school leaving diploma will pay great attention 
to the candidate’s school career. 


(4) Between the lycée and the university, 
two years of pre-university (18-20 years) will 
enable students to judge whether they are truly 
endowed for higher studies. It is at this stage that 
the pedagogical studies of future teachers will 
take place. 


(5) Entrance to the university will be by a 
selective examination. Two years of study (20- 
22) will lead to a licentiate’s degree. Licentiates, 
if they wish to continue their studies further, will 
be directed towards research or professional spe- 
cialisation (engineers, teachers, lawyers, doctors). 
The highly specialised advanced schools will then 
welcome them. The system of Faculties will be 
made more flexible by the development and mul- 
tiplication of Institutes. A regional grouping of 
universities is contemplated, a grouping which 
will enable the resources of several universities 
to be pooled for teaching purposes, for research 
and for examinations; a local radiation of univer- 
sities will also permit a wider diffusion of higher 
culture through lectures and public courses. 


Higher studies will be entirely free. 


(6) Two supplementary measures will enable 
children of any French family whatsoever to 
follow or to undertake the studies of their choice: 
family allowances during the whole of the child’s 
schooling; a system of recovery which will enable 
any adolescent who is capable of so doing, to 
take up again studies previously abandoned or to 
engage in new studies. 











Excerpts from an AFT pamphlet prepared by 
Mr. Kuenzli and entitled “Teachers’ Unions 
in England, France and the United States.” 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION IN ENGLAND 

The National Union of Teachers of England 
is made up of approximately 75% of the teachers 
of England. This dynamic organization operates 
as an independent trade union although it is not 
affiliated directly with either the Labor Party or 
the Trade Union Congress. . .. The Union resem- 


bles in many ways the Railway Brotherhoods of 


America. One important reason for not affiliat- 
ing directly with the Trade Union Congress of 
England is that an antiquated British law pro- 
hibited public employees from affiliating with 
unions. 

The strength of the Union is based on a strike 
policy and boycott of recalcitrant boards of edu- 
cation. The use of the strike and the boycott are 
necessary since the union is not a part of the 
Trade Union Congress. Without either affiliation 
with the rest of the labor movement or the strike 
policy the National Union of Teachers would 
have no more power than non-union teachers’ 
associations in the United States. Jt is possible 
for the British teachers to use the strike and boy- 
cott effectively because the Union represents ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the teachers of 
England. A national system of collective bar- 
gaining has been established by the Union under 
which representatives of the organization meet 
with a national committee of the government 
(Burnham Committee) to negotiate wage scales. 
Through this system of collective bargaining the 
number of wage scales has been reduced from 
more than two hundred local schedules to three 
standard schedules which apply to rural districts, 
towns and cities. 

In order to enforce wage scales thus negotiated 
the Union conducted twenty-two strikes in a 
period of eight years. During World War II the 
Union again threatened to strike because the war 
bonuses offered by the national committee repre- 
senting the government were not considered 
adequate. 

Fear of unjust dismissal no longer is a profes- 
sional problem in England since the Union is in a 





position to boycott any school board (local 
authority) which dismisses a teacher unfairly. 

If for any reason a school board refuses to 
settle a grievance satisfactorily the Union merely 
notifies teachers not to accept employment with 
this board. Any teacher who accepts a position 
with such a board is labelled a “scab” or “black 
leg” and is professionally disgraced. British 
teachers, therefore, do not accept the positions of 
fellow teachers who have been the victims of 
unjust dismissal. This procedure is in sharp con- 
trast to the situation in the United States where 
teachers’ association are generally supported by 
dues of the classroom teachers but controlled by 
the very administrators who have the power to 
hire and fire teachers and where professionalism 
is at such a low ebb that teachers are always 
ready and willing to take the positions of other 
teachers who have been unjustly dismissed. 

Under British law a classroom teacher is re- 
quired to give notice of thirty days if he or she 
wishes to resign from a position and a head- 
master is required to give sixty days’ notice. In 
case of a grievance which cannot be settled satis- 
factorily the teachers all turn in resignation 
cards to take effect in a month. If the teachers 
walk out, the headmaster, therefore, is left with 
the whole school and no teachers—and none can 
be secured. 

Before World War II the Union had built up 
a fund of some eight millions of dollars which 
provided additional strength for the Union in 
fighting the battles of classroom teachers. 


THE TEACHERS’ UNION IN FRANCE 

More than 85% of the teachers of France are 
members of the French Teachers’ Union which, 
like the American Federation of Teachers, is 
directly affiliated with the labor movement. 

This strong union membership affiliated with 
organized labor has paid high professional divi- 
dends for the teachers of France. Tenure of office 
has been established to the extent that unfair or 
political dismissal of teachers has ceased to be a 
problem. When the union was formed adminis- 
trative positions were highly political as in Amer- 
ica at the present time. Classroom teachers were 
often compelled to work under principals or 
headmasters who had been appointed purely for 
political reasons and who were poorly qualified 
to administer school systems. Today standards 
have been raised for supervisory positions and, 
through the Union, teachers are protected from 
political exploitation in the schools. 
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Retirement also has been established through 
activity of the Union. Teachers may retire at 
age 55 with three-fourths of the highest pay they 
have ever received as teachers. This provision 
protects those teachers who retire during depres- 
sion periods when wages are low. 

The Union also has made great strides in in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers. Before the 
Union was formed teachers of France received 
notoriously low wages. As in many parts of 
America today, the tradition had become estab- 
lished that teachers should work for the honor 
of the profession or the love of the work. The 
Union has secured substantial increases in teach- 


ers’ salaries and is now negotiating to have sala- 
ries of teachers placed on a basis equal to the 
pay of captains and majors in the Army. 

The movement to organize the teachers was 
begun as early as 1905 but the national organ- 
ization was not established officially until 1920. 

Out of a total of approximately 150,000 teach- 
ers in France, 130,000 belong to the Union. The 
hardships and suffering of the Frerich teachers 
during World War II and the need for strong 
united effort to assist in driving the enemy from 
the country have greatly strengthened the 
French Teachers Union. 


* * * 


VACATION, RECREATION, EDUCATION! 
Opportunity for All Three at AFT Vacation Workshop 


University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
August 4-17, 1946 


ing the summer months is a fact accepted 
not only by classroom teachers themselves, but 
by their supervisors and administrators as well. 
Few professions impose such a heavy drain upon 
the nervous system of the individual as does 
that of teaching. By the time the end of the 
school year rolls around, every teacher looks 
forward to the summer months as a period in 
which to recuperate and build up sufficient en- 
ergy to carry on the following year. 


ne teachers need rest and relaxation dur- 


But the profession demands also that every 
teacher who would do full justice to his or 
her job keep abreast of the new ideas and 
techniques in the educational field. This de- 
mands not only continuous home study but 
periodic graduate study which can only be 
done during the summer months, and which 
means, unfortunately, sacrifice of much needed 
recreation and outdoor activity. 

Not so, however, for those teachers who be- 
lieve that an effective union is the best method 
for raising the standards of the profession. By 
attending the American Federation of Teachers 
Vacation Workshops at the University of Wis- 
consin School for Workers, they can not only 
enhance their effectiveness in their union but may 
also have the relaxation essential to such effec- 
tiveness. 


With dormitories located on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Mendota, students may com- 
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bine with their educational activities all of the 
advantages of a modern summer resort vaca- 
tion. Since most of the classes are scheduled 
in the forenoon, afternoons and evenings are 
therefore free for rest and recreation. 


Varied Recreational Activities 

Swimming, canoeing, sailing, hiking, motor- 
boating softball, golf, and many other activities 
are available. The School for Workers has its 
own private pier for swimming, located only a 
few steps from the front doors of the student 
dormitories. Moreover, all of the facilities of 
the University’s own boathouses, with canoes, 
sailboats, motorboats and other aquatic equip- 
ment are located only a half block away. The 
University maintains an efficient life-saving 
service, with fast motorboats, emergency equip- 
ment and life-guards on duty until 10 P. M. 

The School for Workers employs a full-time 
recreational director, charged with the responsi- 
bility for providing recreation and entertain- 
ment for the students. Hikes, motor-boat rides, 
picnics, sight-seeing tours, sports of all kinds, 
parties, modern dancing and folk-dancing, are 
but a few of the items provided. Golfing enthu- 
siasts may enjoy their favorite pastime at one of 
the several courses open to’ the public. Picnic 
Point, a 500-acre recreational reserve located 
on a peninsula in Lake Mendota directly across 
from the campus, and the Arboretum, the Uni- 
versity’s thousand-acre wild-life refuge, within a 
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short distance from the campus, are tavorite 
haunts of those who enjoy getting away from 
the day-to-day hubbub and traffic noise of city 
life. During each two-week period, students in 
all the institutes then in session join in an ath- 
letic field day and outing at one of the several 
beautiful parks in and around Madison. 


Scenic and Historic Area 


The city_of Madison is located between three 
lakes, Mendota, Monona and Wingra, the first 
about five miles in diameter and the second only 
slightly smaller. The University campus runs 
along the shore of Lake Mendota for more than 
a mile, and students may take their canoes or 
“put-puts” from Mendota into Monona and 
thence into Wingra by passing through the locks 
in the Yahara River, which connects all three 
lakes. 

The country surrounding Madison is most 
picturesque, bordering on the moraine area of 
Wisconsin where the glaciers have left their huge 
deposits of rocks and boulders. Rolling hills, 
steeply towering cliffs and bluffs, mostly covered 
with trees of every description from oak to 
pine, are to be seen everywhere, and within an 
hour’s drive the Dells of the beautiful and leg- 
endary Wisconsin River raise their pine-covered 
battlements to the blue. 

The area is rich in historical tradition and In- 
dian lore. The shores of Lake Mendota, which 
is part of the traditional water routes of the Win- 
nebagos and Ojibways, abound with evidences 
of the activities of the Red Man who inhabited 
the shores centuries before the coming of the 
white trader and trapper. On Picnic Point, gar- 
den mounds, moulded by the Indian squaws for 
the cultivation of corn and vegetables, are nu- 
merous, while on Observatory Hill, right on the 
campus overlooking the lake, may be seen sever- 
al huge effigy mounds, symbolic of the tribes and 
clans that lived, rested, and fought upon the 
shores of this highway of early Indian life and 
culture. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society Museum and 
Library, located on the University campus, has 
preserved the history and tradition of the Indian 
and of the early Wisconsin pioneer settler, in one 
of the most complete exhibits of its kind in the 
nation. Located in the same building, the Uni- 
versity Library, with its hundreds of thousands 
of books, its reference library, periodical room, 
newspaper room and every facility of a modern 
up-to-date library, is available for the use of the 





student seeking knowleage. 

Vacation, Recreation, Education—they are all 
at your disposal at the University of Wisconsin 
school for Workers summer institutes. 

This year, the AFT Workshop will be held 
during the two-week period from August 4th to 
August 17th. The convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers will be held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, during the week following the close 
of the Workshop. The auto or train ride from 
Madison to St. Paul is only a short one and dele- 
gates to the convention can therefore attend the 
AFT Vacation Workshop without incurring any 
great extra expense. Delegates who may want 
to visit the Workshop will have a good oppor- 
tunity to do so, and they will be most welcome. 

With the end of.the war and the release of a 
large number of people from the armed forces, 
the Staff of the School for Workers will be 
greatly strengthened through the addition of a 
number of outstanding men and women, and the 
Teachers’ Vacation Werkshop will, in conse- 
quence, benefit along with the rest of the School. 

Further information as to courses and instruc- 
tors will be forthcoming in the May issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER, or may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Di- 
rector, The University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers, 1214 West Johnson Street, Madison 
5, Wis. 








LOCALS ASKED 
TO SEND MATERIALS 
For AFT Summer School 


AFT locals can make an important 
contribution to the success of the 
AFT Seminar by sending copies of 
their bulletins and other publications, 
reports of studies made by their com- 
mittees on working conditions, taxa- 
tion and school finance, etc., salary 
schedules, programs for educational 
conferences sponsored by them, and 
any other material which might be 
useful to other locals. 

All such material should be sent to 
Miss Mary Herrick in care of the 
Chicago Teachers Union, 509 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Locals are urged to contribute this 
material as soon as possible. 
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HE IMPORTANCE of the Nurenberg 
© axial in the history of law cannot be over- 
emphasized. They represent the climax of the 
bitter struggle of the United Nations to defeat 
the fascist enemies and are in themselves the 
culmination of one of the war aims frequently 
announced by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 
The trial itself and the legal and political prob- 
lems associated with it are not always fully un- 
derstood, even by lawyers. 

Recently many members of the legal profes- 
sion in Chicago received first-hand information 
on this subject. The occasion was an address by 
Dr. Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago 
before the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Lawyers Guild. Dr. Wright is a noted authority 
on International Law and had just returned 
from a trip to Germany where he spent a number 
of months as the technical adviser to the Ameri- 
can judges on the International Military Tribu- 
nal. 

According to him the trials were intended to 
serve five major purposes. These are: 


1. To fulfill a major war aim as announced by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin at Moscow, 
Teheran and Yalta, namely, that of prosecuting 
and punishing those responsible for the war. 


2. To promote a spirit of cooperation among 
the principal allies. Here one of the greatest 
obstacles to overcome was the language problem. 
Despite this difference and the different customs 
and traditions, and the dissimilar systems of 
law, the trials in his opinion are achieving a 
notable success. 


3. To provide an historical record that will be 
unimpeachable. The most secret documents of 
the Nazi government have been unearthed by 
Allied military men and these are being intro- 
duced in evidence at the trials. Their genuine- 
ness is being put to every test. It will not be 
possible for future generations of Nazis to pass 
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THE NUERNBERG TRIALS— 


Their Significance 
By JOHN LIGTENBERG 


General Counsel, The American Federation of Teachers 


them off as enemy inventions. Due to the Ger- 
man mania for efficiency and thoroughness, com- 
plete documentary records of the acts and atroci- 
ties committed by the Nazis are available. Thus 
there are complete records to show in minute 
detail from official reports of the SS and kindred 
organizations exactly how many Jews were killed 
by gas at Concentration Camp A, and how many 
“undesirables” were exterminated at Camp B. 
Since these organizations took great pride in 
carrying out their orders to the letter, they were 
always sure to see to it that no gruesome detail 
was overlooked. All of this evidence is read into 
the record so that each judge is able to read the 
evidence in the language he understands. Dr. 
Wright observed that this phase of the trials is 
particularly interesting to the German people 
since it is the first time that many of them are 
learning of what has happened in Germany since 
the Nazis came into power. 


4. The fourth purpose served by the trials is 
to illustrate to the world the meaning of a fair 
trial as compared with the tactics employed by 
our late enemies. It is sometimes hard to under- 
stand why so much effort should be expended in 
trying these Nazi criminals whose guilt for the 
most part is self-evident. However, the world 
in general and the Nazis in particular, in common 
with other fascists, need to understand that the 
democracies pay more than lip service to their 
principles of justice. 


' 5. Finally, the trials are an important instru- 
ment in the development of International Law. 
Prominent people in this country and elsewhere 
have stated that the trials are a travesty upon 
law and justice, and that they represent an ex 
post facto proceeding. However, Dr. Wright 
emphasized that the waging of a war of aggres- 
sion has always been considered a crime for 
which there is individual responsibility, irrespec- 
tive of the decrees of the Government for which 
the individual acts. He asserted that the prece- 








dent for this doctrine dated back to the time of 
Grotius and ought to be enough to satisfy even 
the most abstract theorist. 


With these five purposes in mind, the trials 
assume their proper proportions. Since World 
War I there have been many efforts to outlaw 
war, and there have been a number of treaty 
declarations to that effect, such as the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. The trials will put teeth and 
meaning into these doctrines. If we are to have 
a world of law and order rather than force and 
violence there must be a day of reckoning for 
those who commit the greatest crime of all- 
total war. 


There are many difficulties, legal, technical 
and otherwise which beset the establishment of 
the machinery for holding the trials. Many 
months of delay followed the German surrender. 
There was much criticism. Why weren’t Goering, 
Goebbels and other fascists put on trial im- 
mediately and then shot? The answer is that it 
was necessary to reconcile many divergent views 
before the machinery for the court could be 
established. Where were the trials to be held? 
How was the court to be constituted? What was 
to be the basic law and procedure of the court? 
In view of the wide differences between the 
jurisprudence of the English, Russian and 
French systems, it seems almost miraculous that 
an agreement was finally reached. 

Dr. Wright mentioned one seemingly insig- 
nificant detail. A whole week was consumed in 
deciding what the judges were to wear when sit- 
ting on the bench. The United States, Great 
Britain and France wanted the traditional black 
robes, but the Russian members of the court 
flatly refused to wear them, insisting that they 
were a throw-back to medieval times. The com- 
promise finally reached was that the Russian 
judges, who were also Red Army officers, were 
to wear their military uniforms in court. 

The court has nothing to do with the question 
of whether the laws upon which the indictments 
are based are ex post facto. The charter of the 
international tribunal was adopted in advance 
and the court must apply the law as set forth in 
the charter. The trials themselves represent a 
mixture of English common law, Continental 
procedure, and Military Court procedure. 

Although it had been suggested that the trials 
should be held in a neutral country, this pos- 
sibility was ruled out because there were only 
six neutrals, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Swe- 
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den, Eire, and Afghanistan, and three of the six 
were considered Fascist by the Russians. By 
holding the trials in Germany, the abstract 
theory of venue is also satisfied. 

In keeping with our theories of justice, the 
defendants are having their day in court. Dr, 
Wright said that it appeared that they were 
proving most apt pupils in the way of the 
democracies that they so recently reviled. Thus 
we learn that Julius Stricher, the most vicious 
Jew baiter in history, planned to defend his acts 
on the ground that far from hating the Jews, 
he loved them so much that he was actually a 
Zionist. All he wanted was to get the Tews out 
of Germany and into Palestine. 

It is hoped that the results of these trials will 
prove a marked contrast to the Leipzig trials 
after World War I. Then the victorious allies 
determined that it was up to the Germans to try 
their own war criminals according to their own 
law. Provisions were found in the German Mili- 
tary Penal Code for trying a list of some 896 
offenders. Because of innumerable difficulties 
put in the way by the defeated Germans, this list 
was finally abridged to only 45. Of these only 
12 were actually tried and the number actually 
convicted was 6. The defendants in these World 
War I trials became the heroes of the German 
nation, so much so that the allied mission sent 
to the Leipzig trials withdrew in protest at the 
travesty after the completion of the 12 test cases. 
Those few defendants who were convicted mostly 
did not serve their sentences since they seemingly 
were all adept at escaping from German prisons. 

The lessons of these World War I trials were 
that the United Nations must not again trust 
the Germans to do justice in the case of the Ger- 
man war criminals; that no armistice could be 
granted to the German nation in World War II 
without the surrender of the war criminals. This 
was in fact carried out in Germany for in the 
end there was no armistice but utter conquest. 
The Japanese armistice also contained the ex- 
press condition that war criminals must be sur- 
rendered on demand and that has been carried 
out by General MacArthur. 

Fhe trials are still going on. The record 
against the criminals themselves and against the 
Nazi criminal state is still being built up. It is 
important that teachers especially understand 
the great purpose to be served. It is to be hoped 
that they may serve as an object lesson to future 
paperhangers and wine peddlers who dream of 
world conquest. 
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IS RADIO EDUCATIONAL?" 


By I. KEITH TYLER 


S radio an educational agency? In the pres- 
I ent critical period, will the broadcasting fa- 
cilities of the world be dedicated to the tre- 
mendous task of developing mutual understand- 
ing among the varied nations and peoples? Or 
will they be used primarily for profit, on the one 
hand, or national aggrandizement, on the other? 

This is the basic issue of broadcasting in the 
postwar world. All other issues are trivial in 
comparison. In an age of atomic bombs and ro- 
bot, globe-girdling airplanes, we either learn to 
get along with other nations and peoples, or we 
all die. There is no other alternative. If men 
and women everywhere are to understand each 
other and to have possession of the facts basic to 
continuous adjustments in economics, culture, 
and politics, a gigantic program of education 
must be undertaken. 

It must begin at once, it must proceed with ut- 
most speed, and it must use every available ave- 
nue of communication. Because of the urgency 
of the task and because of its demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness during the war, radio constitutes the 
prime medium for this all-important job. It is 
instantaneous, it can reach all levels of the popu- 
lation, and it can achieve results. What is to 
prevent its maximum use in this highest priority 
enterprise? 

In the first place, radio may not be accorded 
serious recognition as an educational agency by 
educators themselves. When a great education- 
al need is recognized, planning to meet the situ- 
ation is all too frequently circumscribed by the 
traditional boundaries of scholastic endeavor. 
Thus the Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, like its predecessor, 
the Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, may 
find itself concerned primarily with the exchange 
of professors and students, the circulation of re- 
search documents and scholarly publications, 
and the interchange of artists and their works. 

Yet the whole future of civilization may de- 
pend much more upon the adequacy of popular 
education derived from radio, motion pictures, 
and the press. Likewise, the formal education- 
al groups, the American Council on Education, 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, the National Education Association, and 





"Reprinted from the A.E.R. Journal. 
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the like, seldom give serious consideration to 
the great mass media, and in their attitude to- 
ward radio broadcasting, they demonstrate their 
utter failure to grasp its vital significance in this 
supremely important educational job. 

In the second place, American broadcasting 
may find the pursuit of profit preventing radio’s 
real dedication to this educational enterprise. If 
another war destroys civilization—as it most 
certainly will, there will remain neither broad- 
casting nor an American enterprise system. It 
would seem that the development of internation- 
al understanding and enlightenment is just as 
important today as winning the war was yester- 
day, and just as much outside the realm of rea- 
sonable controversy. 

During the war period, the radio stations of 
this country did a magnificent job. They dedi- 
cated time, talent and resources to a variety of 
war services with signal success. They aided the 
war on the home front and around the world. 
Coincidentally, they prospered in unparalleled 
fashion. Due to the nature of tax regulations, the 
abundant activity of business enterprise, and the 
patriotism of advertisers who sponsored war pro- 
grams, broadcasters found that winning the war 
went hand-in-hand with enlarged profits. 

But in peacetime, far-sighted vision and dedi- 
cation to the public welfare may not necessarily 
result in greater monetary returns. Public serv- 
ice may really be in conflict with profit. Will 
American radio, recognizing the urgency of the 
educational task, be willing to forego a portion 
of gain for the public good? Will broadcasters 
tackle this challenging enterprise in the same 
spirit of whole-hearted devotion that character- 
ized their war efforts? Will winning the peace 
have priority over business as usual? 

In the third place, radio may not be used vigor- 
ously because of the traditional fear of propa- 
ganda. Americans are rightfully antagonistic to 
a controlled radio; they want access to complete 
information. But this policy may operate to 
encourage inaction. Broadcasters may shirk their 
rightful responsibilities in the name of fair play. 

International matters are controversial; better 
avoid them entirely rather than present one side 
alone. Radio must not be a vehicle of propa- 
ganda. During wartime, winning the war is not 
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debatable; but winning the peace, when hostili- 
ties have ceased, is controversial. Broadcasting 
is primarily for entertainment. News will be 
presented; informative talks and forums at odd 
hours must be carried; but beyond this, radio 
should not go. So will run the argument. 

But meanwhile, scientists in laboratories all 
over the world will perfect new weapons, will 
improve atomic bombs and death rays, and will 
ready the instruments of destruction for man to 
turn upon himself because he would not under- 
stand. Truly, the most deadly sin is ignorance. 
With radio at hand as a vehicle for enlighten- 
ment, will it be prostituted in the name of im- 
partiality? Democracy must not mean inaction. 
Acceptance of the responsibility for education 
implies completeness and fairness, but not ab- 
stention. 

In the fourth place, radio may be used for com- 
petitive nationalistic purposes so as to prevent 
real understanding among peoples and nations. 
Radio may become an agency of international 
policy, a weapon of power politics, to be turned 
upon friend and foe for ulterior purposes. Both 
before and during the war, both sides used radio 
extensively in furthering their conflicting aims. 
Potential allies were wooed; fifth columns and 
resistance movements were encouraged; dissatis- 





factions and grievances were stirred up; seeds 
of suspicion and distrust were planted. Now radio 
is to be turned to peaceful purposes and its pow- 
ers harnessed for international understanding. 
Can this transition be made overnight by people 
steeped in the objectives and techniques of radio 
warfare? 

In countries in which radio is controlled by 
government, the problem is whether radio can 
be operated to serve broad, long-time objectives 
of peace and understanding in separation from 
day-to-day policies of changing party politics. 
In the United States, the problem is whether 
radio shall be used largely to further international 
markets for great American corporations, or be 
used altruistically to further broad policies of 
international collaboration. Internally, the net- 
works will extend their efforts in bringing to 
American listeners news and color from foreign 
countries. But until international broadcasting 
shall truly become a two-way exchange among 
nations, we shall have only begun. 

To the task of developing international under- 
standing, educational broadcasters must bring 
their skill, their imagination, and their devotion. 
In the years ahead, radio education will face its 
greatest challenge. 


Audio-Visual Notes 


Yana tld of the 58 state universities are ac- 
tively considering establishment of FM _ educa- 
tional stations, the canvass shows. Eight have already 
filed application to build FM outlets or have FM stations 
under construction. 


Wisconsin is the first state to embark upon a compre- 
hensive state FM educational network plan. The first 
two units in a proposed network of seven stations are 
to be located at Madison and Delafield, with main studios 
for both stations located on the campus at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Story of Music illustrates the development of 
various musical forms. A special folder on this series 
is available from NBC. 


Film and Radio Discussion Guide—Published monthly 
by Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 172 Ren- 
ner Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey, the Film and Radio 
Discussion Guide contains articles on the use of audio- 
visual teaching aids, 16-mm. exchange practices, new 
developments in radio education, sources of audio- 
visual aids, and a guide to new films of interest to 
schools and colleges. Price is $2.00 a year, 35 cents for 
single copies. 





*Most of these notes are taken from Audio-Visual News, edited 
by Edgar Dale and Maurice Hunt. 


Selecting a Motion Picture Projector—Prospective 
buyers will find helpful information on the purchase of 
projectors in “Projecting Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room” by Francis W. Noel (American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Series 11, Motion Pictures in Education, 
Volume IV, Number 5, published by the Council, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 1940, 50 cents). 

Instructional Materials on Intergroup Education— 
Write to the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
for “Source of Instructional Materials on Negroes,” a 
mimeographed list of books, pamphlets, articles, radio 
scripts, transcriptions, films, plays, pictures, exhibits, and 
slides. 

The Educational Film Library Association (45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20) is a non-profit organization 
serving the audio-visual teaching field. The EFLA acts 
as a Clearing house for audio-visual information and for 
the sale of 16-mm. sound and silent films produced by 
member institutions and agencies. It is planned to ex- 
tend this service to radio transcriptions, sound slide 
films, and other audio-visual aids. 

RECORDINGS THAT MAY INTEREST YOU— 
Open Letter on the Detroit Race Riot—Recording of 
CBS broadcast on mob psychology. Copies may be bor- 
rowed from the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH AND RADIO 
TODAY* 


By DR. TRACY F. TYLER 


Dr. Tracy F. Tyler is Associate Professor in 
Education and Assistant to the President of 
the University of Minnesota. He teaches 
Radio in Education and is editor of the 
"A.E.R. Journal,” the publication of the As- 
sociation for Education through Radio. 


HE responsibility of English teachers in- 
ste all means of communication by lan- 
guage—speaking, writing, reading, and listening. 

Radio listening claims more time on the part 
of young and old alike than any other activ- 
ity. Individuals today spend an average of 
one hour a week at the movies, five hours read- 
ing newspapers and magazines, and twenty-five 
hours listening to the radio. Can teachers be 
realistic and completely ignore such a popular 
and powerful medium of communication? 

Radio today offers a limited selection of pro- 
grams for in-school use. The number of programs 
prepared for general consumption which are 
suitable for supplementing and enriching the 
school curriculum is impressive. However, the 
number of teachers using these two types of 
programs for curricular enrichment is tragically 
small. 


It should be borne in mind, also, that the 
need of young people at all school levels for 
guidance in the selection and discriminate use of 
progr: ’ns for leisure time listening has never 
been greater than it is today. Improvement in 
the quality of programs, coupled with a reduc- 
tion in the harmfulness of the commercial an- 
nouncements, results only when listeners become 
more critical and more outspoken and insistent 
that standards be raised. What social agency 
has a greater obligation than the schools to pro- 
vide this training? 

Poor listening habits are more often than not 
the result of a lack of extended and varied lis- 
tening experiences. This fact must be the basis 
of the whole program of improvement. The 
teacher’s first step in the program is to lead her 
pupils to a realization that they are being in- 
fluenced by radio programs. This awareness that 
they are being influenced will lead naturally to 
a desire to make some more or less objective 


_—_ 


* Excerpts from an abstract of an address by Dr. Tracy F. Tyler 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Minnesota and 
editor of the Journal of the Association for Education by Radio, 
before the National Council of Teachers of English, KSTP Studios, 

lis, November 23, 1945. 
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Will Be Held 


ST. PAUL 
AUGUST 19-23 


Convention Headquarters 
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evaluation of programs. Then comes the test of 
the effectiveness of our whole program—their 
choice of programs for leisure time listening. 
Finally, there is an additional step—that of 
developing leadership. Since with the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge goes responsibility, the young 
people should now be ready and eager to take 
steps toward bringing about continued improve- 
ment in the radio programs that are presented. 

Is there any reason why any of us, pupils, 
teachers, housewives, business or professional 
men, should be any the less selective in our radio 
listening than we are in our reading? The wide 
range of radio offerings available to anyone who 
has the use of a radio suggests the desirability 
of planned listening rather than indiscriminate 
dialing. 

Sometimes listening to a desired program will 
involve a slight shift in other activities, but 
when planned for in advance, no serious disrup- 
tion of routine need result. Through planning, 
the listener can secure the benefit of the best the 
radio has to offer in such areas as news, infor- 
mation, education, and entertainment without 
devoting a disproportionate amount of the week’s 
time to that purpose and without interfering 
with other desirable activities. 
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Are Low Salaries or Poor Working Conditions 
The Main Reason for the Teacher Shortage? 


What is the chief cause of the present teacher shortage: low salaries or poor working con- 


ditions? 


In an article which appeared in the Sunday Star of Wilmington, Delaware, and was re- 
printed in the February issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER, Rev. Delos O’Brian, of the 
Unitarian Church, states that the chief cause is “the miserably low wages that we pay our 


public school teachers.” 


Recently we received a letter from a teacher who does not agree entirely with Rev. 
O’Brian. Here are some excerpts from the teacher’s letter: 


AMERICAN TEACHER an article by Delos 
O’Brian. I cannot totally agree with his statements. .. . 
Higher salary is something which we all desire, but with 
me salary is secondary to good teaching conditions. 

It would take a long letter to enumerate all the abuses 
in the school system today. You know many of them as 
well as the writer does. However, let us begin with the 
school board. 

The board is frequently used as a political springboard. 
There are many members who know nothing about run- 
ning schools—and care less. . . . The people of the com- 
munity elect these boards. How much real knowledge of 
school conditions has the average voter? Generally he 
votes for the blatant extrovert. 

The school board generally appoints a superintendent 
not because he is a man of fine character and knows his 
business and is a sympathetic executive; they elect him 
because they feel he is one who will give them little 
trouble—or the least trouble possible... . . 

Many, many superintendents and principals, rather 
than exercise even a modicum of reason, merely domi- 
neer until the teacher is afraid to call her life her own. 
. . . Spiritual freedom—the right to live one’s own life 
and to have a social recognition that is unhampered by 
bias, prejudice, and venom—is preferable to high salary. 

We are unable to correct undesirable conditions. Classes 
are constantly being interrupted by telephone because 
the office personnel is too lazy to consult records which 
are right before them, by visitors, students making tours 
of inspection, too frequent teachers’ meetings, records 
far beyond any need, and SYSTEM to such an extent 
that it interferes with teaching. 

There are thousands of teachers in the country today 
who are fearful of taking disciplinary problems to un- 
sympathetic and misunderstanding principals. Many of 
these principals are incompetent. Many invariably take 
sides with the parents, refusing to correct pupils. . . . In 
other words, these principals are playing politics, using 
the children as pawns... . 

All the artifices and all the teaching devices of even 
experienced teachers are of no avail in many classes— 
some too large, some with too many fractious pupils. 

A system wherein the pupil can do no wrong and 
consequently is not held accountable confounds sound 
reasoning on the part of the teacher. What can she do 
but shrug her shoulders in dismay? Remember—the 


I READ on page 15 of the February issue of the 
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teacher has to live. Her job, the only pursuit she knows, 
is in jeopardy if she attempts, single-handed, to combat 
these evils. . . . 

I have been a teacher for many years. Truly, I don’t 
know whether I would want to pursue the same course 
again. When I first started teaching I was imbued with 
the highest of ideals. I should like to feel that way today. 
It is impossible. Such a situation is shameful! 

Analyze the situation: Is it solely lack of high salary 
which impels teachers to seek other outlets for their en- 
deavors? Is it salary alone which deters youngsters from 
entering the teaching profession? Without mental tran- 
quility on the part of the teacher we shall continue to 
prate about democratic education—without getting it! 
Sincerely, 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


rt - - - -- ----------- — 


VIOLET EASTMAN WINS 
FAVORABLE DECISION 


The AFT is happy to announce that 
Judge William R. Taylor, of Anaconda, 
has ruled that Violet Eastman should 
be restored to her status as a teacher 
in Helena, Montana. This information 
reached the AFT office through a tele- 
gram sent by James D. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Montana State Federation 
of Labor, who has been one of the lead- 
ers in the fight in behalf of Miss East- 
man, 


Labor groups in Montana felt that 
Miss Eastman had been unfairly dis- 
missed because of her active participa- 
tion in the Montana labor movement 
and her candidacy for the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 











The immutable rights of the individual, including those secured by the “due 
process”’ clause of the Fifth Amendment, belong not alone to the members of 
those nations that excel on the battlefield or that subscribe to the democratic 
ideology. They belong to every person in the world, victor or vanquished, 
whatever may be his race, color or beliefs.”’---Justice Murphy. 


CREDITS 


The Division Against Discrimination in New Jersey is a part 
of the Department of Education. In its report for the first five 
months of the work of the Division, it stated: “To date, it has 
not been necessary to carry any case to the hearing stage. 
Instead, methods of conciliation, conference and persuasion, 
as stated in the law, have been successful. . . . Fears that were 
expressed by many people regarding the wisdom of the anti- 
discrimination law have failed to materialize.” 

* *” . 

A Nisei scientist at the University of Wisconsin, Otto A. 
Uyehara, in cooperation with P. S. Meyers, has invented a 
device for measuring the changing temperatures in the cylinder 
of a Diesel engine while it is in operation. The device is known 
as an electro-optical-pyrometer. 


* * * 


President Truman wrote Mr. Norman Thomas, of the Post- 
war World Council, after receiving petitions to send more food 
to Europe: “The fact that you have petitions with eleven 
thousand signatures of generous-hearted persons declaring their 


- willingness to have rationing resumed if necessary, is welcome 


evidence that the American heart still beats with true com- 
passion. How wise you are in observing that we shall not 
build peace on a generation broken and twisted by hunger 
and hate.” 

. * * 


The January issue of Education, of which Dr. Helen Parker 
Mudgett is editor, is devoted to intergroup education. It is full 
of very fine material which amply bears out the prefatory 
statement: “We offer this issue of Education to be used defen- 
sively by those who need the protective armor of fact and the 
security of knowing that many men are marching shoulder to 
shoulder in the battle for democracy; to be used offensively by 
those willing to bear arms. We offer it knowing that first each 
man must do battle with himself.” 


rr eS 


Local 252, Milwaukee, has several members active in inter- 
cultural work. Miss Beatrice Leisk, Dr. Helen Goetz, and Mr. 
Noah Shapiro attended summer workshops and prepared re- 
spectively units of study on the following: “Teaching Inter- 
group Understanding through Commercial Ceography,” “Negro 
Employment,” “Intergroup Understanding through Biology.” 
All three have been appointed members of the Committee on 
Intercultural Education of Milwaukee which “is now in the 
process of studying the curriculum.” 
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DEBITS 


Negro-White relations have been inflamed by 
two unwarranted attacks—the first, the shooting 
of two Negro GIs in Freeport, Long Island, when, 
with their two brothers, they entered a restaurant 
and protested at the proprietor’s refusal to serve 
them. A policeman was called in who summarily 
refused to listen to the explanation of the service- 
men and shot two. The other incident, in Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, arising out of a quarrel between 
a Negro customer and a storekeeper, has resulted 
in police terror, intimidation, and arrests in the 
Negro district, rather than protection. 


_ oe 


The state of California, under the Alien Land 
Law, is conducting proceedings to deprive many 
Japanese Americans of their land holdings. The 
case against Karl Taku, according to Mr. Wirin, 
his lawyer, is the “most inexcusable.” “Taku has 
conclusive proof that he is the owner of the 
property. . . . This proceeding against a loyal 
Japanese-American citizen represents persecution 
because of race—not legitimate enforcement of 
the law.” 


* * * 


The United Negro College Fund lists many 
educational inequalities between white and Negro: 


1 teacher for every 201 Negroes 
1 teacher for every 122 whites 


1 lawyer for every 12,230 Negroes 
1 lawyer for every 670 whites 


1 trained engineer for every 54,000 Negroes 
1 trained engineer for every 485 whites 


In a drive for funds for 33 Negro colleges a to- 
tal of $1,070,000 was obtained in 1945. 


* * * 


Contrary to a state statute in Wisconsin which 
forbids discrimination in the employment of 
teachers in public schools because of their race, 
nationality or political or religious affiliations, 
Negro substitutes are banned from teaching in 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. The ban was to be dis- 
cussed in a board hearing on March 28. 
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@ -RENCH CHILDREN GET NEW SOM 
RED CROSS 


These three little girls in Drancy, F de 
lighted with their new shoes. In 
when this picture was taken, many 
suburb of Paris were walking around 
blue from the cold because of their br 
ersatz leather footgear. There is d 

for the help provided by the Red Cross, 
Friends Service Committee, and similar 
since France, like several other w 
countries, receives no supplies from but 
must rely on what she can produce ory A 
large proportion of the children in 
countries still suffer from lack of sh 
clothing. 





& IN THIS OPEN AIR “CLASSROOM'’gY0 
WORKING CONDITIONS ARE FAR 
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e Under the four-power government, Berlin schools instituted a school feeding program in November 1945. The meal c 
pint of hot potato or noodle soup. Also in countries where UNRRA is at work there are special feeding programs for 
despite all UNRRA’s efforts, its resources are “not more than a drop in the sea of need,” according to a recent UNRRA 
serious effects on children of the lack of food can be realized from a survey conducted in Paris by the French Institute of Bit 
revealed that girls of 14 and 15 were 5'2 inches below normal height. and boys of the same age were 4 inches shorter 
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9 The destruction and damaging of school buildings was especially severe in China and Japan. In this photo- 
eal c graph, taken in February, when the ground was still covered with snow, we see some Japanese children struggling 
s for earnestly to learn despite many difficulties. Scenes such as this are common in Japan, since a large proportion of 


NRRA its schools were damaged. Europe's schools, too, have suffered seriously. In London alone, 1150 schools were 
ute of Bit damaged by bombing; of these 290 were demolished or seriously damaged, 310 less seriously damaged, and 
orter 550 slightly damaged. 
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Crisis Hovers Over Schools, 
Says “Detroit News” 


N aseries of ten excellent articles characterized by Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, as “the best popular exposition of the 
school problem I have ever seen in print.” the Detroit News has presented the 
results of a study of the problems now facing public education in Michigan. The 
articles were written by Allen Shoenfield, who was assigned the duty of survey- 
ing the whole educational situation in Michigan. 


Since many of the problems discussed by Mr. Shoenfield exist in a large num- 
ber of states besides Michigan, we present here some excerpts from the articles: 


S PUBLIC EDUCATION, long America’s pride, now 

facing complete collapse ? 

Is the boasted “bulwark of democracy” falling beneath 
the blows of scheming local politicians, the sly on- 
slaughts of tax-dodgers and the fumbling of entrenched 
pedagogical interests while an apathetic citizenry shrugs 
off the spiritual as well as the financial bankruptcy of 
its schools? 

The answer is an unequivocal affirmative, if a study 
completed by the Detroit News is indicative of present 
trends and future portents. 

* a + 

The fact seems indisputable that the support of 
the schools has been considered more and more 
of a burden—while the taxpayers continued to 
demand ever more service of them. 

They have been shouldered not merely with the old 
responsibility for teaching the “three R’s.” They are 
expected to exercise custodi#! care over the child for a 
considerable portion of his waking life between the ages 
of five or six and 16, keep him amused and interested, 
safeguard his health, improve his physique, foster a love 
of sports and appreciation of good sportsmanship, shape 
his morals, indoctrinate him in the ideals of citizenship 
and train him for a vocation or prepare him for college 
entrance. 

All this, the schools of America are to do at a 
cost of not more than $2,300,000,000 a year—a 
trifle less than is spent by the nation for tobacco 
and a little more than half its expenditure for 
alcoholic beverages. 

e ) 6 

For more than a decade, public parsimony and neglect 
have held the schools to a bare subsistence. While in- 
dustrial earnings were rising 85 per cent, teachers’ sal- 
aries rose only 15 per cent. This gain was obliterated 
by Federal income tax deductions and an estimated in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent in the cost of living. 

2 6 


ITH 31,955 TEACHING POSITIONS in its elemen- 

tary and secondary schools, Michigan is searching 

vainly for at least 12,500 qualified persons to fill present 
and impending vacancies. 

By every ingenious shift and dodge known to them, 
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principals and school superintendents struggled through 
the war years to provide basic instruction despite a 
teacher shortage of approximately 4,000. This will 
increase to about 9,000 when, on next June 30, the State 
Board of Education cancels 5,000 “war emergency certifi- 
cates.” The total shortage will be further augmented 
by 3,500—the number of teachers required to handle an 
estimated 10 per cent increase in enrollment. 

Some schools will lose as high as 93 percent 
of their teachers by fall. There is no prospect for 
filling any considerable portion of these vacancies 
under existing salary schedules. 

For years, there has been little inducement for capable 
men and women to enter public school teaching, except 
as they may have felt something like a divine call and 
knew they could be happy at nothing else. Unfortu- 
nately for Michigan’s schools, their number has been 
negligible. 

When an industrial community just east of 
Detroit expects to lose 100 of its 115 school teach- 
ers by next June— 


And when a superintendent of a school district 
on the outskirts of Battle Creek offers a man 


$2,500 to teach next year and is outbid by a local 
hamburger stand— 


There is evidently something wrong with teaching 
opportunities in Michigan. 

: . + * 

N SOME DISTRICTS, a mistaken economy results 
I in the “doubling up” of classes, with 40 or more pu- 
pils being assigned to one teacher, thereby diluting the 
quality of instruction. The result is said to be evidenced 
by the number of high school and even college students 
lacking in elementary reading and mathematical skills. 

The award of contracts is often delayed and teachers 
are kept dangling until just prior to the fall term, it is 
asserted, so that anxious personnel might sign for any 
salary offered. 

These further charges are made: 

Few districts establish a minimum salary. 


School systems which advertise “no salary differential 
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jor men and women” frequently resort to the trick of 
investing a man with some high-sounding but meaning- 
less title which serves as the excuse for the payment of 
“extras” not available to women of comparable training 
and experience. 

Some districts offer annual increments or regular step 
increases in salary—but when a teacher reaches the 
point where, in the superintendent’s opinion, she is re- 
ceiving “too much,” her contract is not renewed and a 
less experienced and cheaper teacher is hired. 

In other districts, the teacher’s contract is not renewed 
when she marries—but she is eagerly rehired as a sub- 
stitute, at a lower salary. 

¢ * is 


RTHUR A. ELDER, of Detroit, president of the 
A Michigan Federation of Teachers, maintains that 
Michigan should follow the example of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Colorado, California and some other states 
in stipulating, by statute, conditions of teacher employ- 
ment which must be accepted by school districts before 
they are eligible for State aid. 

Since salary schedules, even when published, mean 
nothing, school districts as a condition ‘for receiving 
State aid should be made, according to Elder and his 
group, to file a statement with the superintendent of 
public instruction, indicating to what extent the sched- 
ules are acually being applied. 

* * * 

TUDY OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
S SCHOOLS in Michigan leads to the conclusion 
that they can not justly pretend to offer more than 
the rudiments of education. 

Many employers in business and industry are certain 
that they are failing in their duty to youth. 

College and university heads are hurriedly reorganiz- 
ing curricula to include general-knowledge or survey 
courses, chiefly with the object of remedying the defi- 
ciencies of the preparatory schools. 

* * * 


66 OW DID WE GET THIS WAY?” is a query 

H which always arises in interviews with educa- 
tors. The answers are varied. 

There is almost universal agreement as to the 
paralytic effects of the 15-mill tax limitation, pro- 
hibition against long-term indebtedness, under- 
valuation of taxable property by local authorities, 
resistance of marginal districts to consolidation 
for administrative purposes and the apathy of 
the public toward the quality of instruction of- 
fered by their schools. 


* + * 
ONE CRITICISM is leveled at the school people 
themselves by an officer of the State Department of 


Public Instruction. He said: 
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“They appear to be ignorant of the value of 
good public relations. They seek only to be left 
alone when all is going well. Parents and tax- 
payers are not informed of policies, programs and 
progress. 

“The schools are vocal only when they want 
money. It is about time that administrators 
threw away their tin cup, bought a horn and 
started blowing.” 


Program Drawn Up by Administrators 


T IS the consensus of school administrators that 
Michigan must achieve its own salvation by such 


means as outlined in the preceding articles. These in- 


clude: : 

General overhauling of the whole tax structure of the 
State with a view to locating new sources of revenue. 

Pending eventual repeal of the 15-mill tax limitation 
(a) modifying amendment to permit a majority of 
voters, rather than two-thirds, to take their community 
from under its restrictions and (b) faising the limit to 
21 mills. 

Extending maturity limits for bonded indebtedness. 

Compelling local fiscal officers to levy taxes on the 
basis of the State equalized valuation and on not less 
than 75 per cent of the actual sales value. 

Immediate appropriation by the Legislature of $10,- 
000,000 for elementary and secondary school buildings. 

Consolidation of high-cost marginal school districts as 
a condition for receiving State aid. 

Reorganization of school systems from within to 
eliminate unnecessary personnel and to pass along sav- 
ings to teachers. 

Enforcement of a code of ethics and professional 
standards by the teachers themselves. 

Creation of media for the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the schools and their objectives. 

Presentation by various school groups to each Legis- 
lature of a co-ordinated program and budgetary require- 
ments, in sufficient time to permit investigation and 
analysis. 
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tus of public education in Michigan, said: 


Or EDUCATOR, commenting on the present sta- 


“The crisis is here and a decision must be made. 
Either the people of Michigan must rebuild their 
schools and support them to the degree necessary 
to produce an informed youth capable of function- 
ing in a democracy—or they may continue to let 
education make its futile gesture at instruction of 
the masses which, ruled by emotion, will be ready 
to follow every demagog and crackpot doctrine 
menacing our national integrity.” 





HERE’S THE ADDRESS 
of the 
BUREAU FOR 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


The address of the Bureau for Intercultural Education 
is 1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. In our February 
issue we published an article describing the work of that 
organization, but since we did not include its address, we 
received a number of requests for that information. The 
Bureau is an independent organization which cooperates 
with all groups interested in promoting intercultural 
education. 


OUR COURTS ARE UNPREPARED 


A release from the National Probation Association 


tion now contain the finger-prints of 6,000,- 
000 individuals, one out of every 23 inhabitants 
of the United States, who have been arrested for 
law violations, and J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Bureau, has predicted a major crime wave. 

Mr. Hoover quoted these figures in an address 
delivered at the conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in Miami Beach, 
Florida. During the same conference Frank J. 
Wilson, chief of the United States Secret Service, 
pointed out that millions of dollars and extensive 
efforts are expended annually to punish those who 
commit crimes but that at a much smaller ex- 
pense crime might be prevented. Mr. Wilson 
joined with President Truman in calling for a 
national crime prevention program and stressed 
that prevention was far more effective than in- 
vestigation and prosecution of crimes after they 
have been committed. 

The results of surveys conducted in all parts 
of the country by the National Probation Asso- 
ciation show that agencies for the prevention and 
treatment of crime and delinquency are every- 
where inadequate to meet the situation which 
today exists. During the past year the Association 
has studied probation and parole departments, 
juvenile courts and institutions and programs for 
the detention of young people awaiting court 
hearings in thirty different cities. Almost invari- 
ably it has found that the staffs of these agencies 
are insufficient in number and too poorly trained 
to give adequate help to all the individuals for 
whom they are responsible. 

Probation officers, sometimes because they are 
overworked, other times because they are not 


os files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


properly trained, are unable to make genuine 
pre-sentence investigations of the social back- 
grounds of persons who are arrested. Consequent- 
ly they cannot give information to judges on 
which the latter can base sound decisions as to 
the best way to treat the persons who are brought 
to trial. Often, too, probation and parole officers 
are unable to give the persons placed under their 
supervision the sort of individualized help which 
will really make it possible for them to change 
their behavior. Detention homes, too, have been 
found in many instances to be simply dumping 
grounds where unfortunate children are kept 
until some other arrangements can be made for 
them. How harmful this can be is clear when 
one realizes that children come to these institu- 
tions at times of great crisis in their lives, when 
they are in urgent need of understanding and 
kindness. 

The National Probation Association is urging 
that courts and detention homes throughout the 
country adopt higher professional standards in 
the selecting of their staff members and keep case 
loads in probation and parole departments small 
enough so that officers will be able to give genuine 
help to those they supervise. 

It is interesting to note that a high percentage 
of those arrested in recent months were young 
people—boys over 10 and under 16, and girls be- 
tween 16 and 21. Among boys petty larceny, 
burglary, runaways, disorderly conduct and ma- 
licious mischief are the most common offenses. 
Girls get into trouble for sex offenses, running 
away, petty larceny, incorrigibility, truancy and 
disorderly conduct. 
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parry easter 





When you buy Easter 
seals you share your 
Easter joy by giving 
crippled tots medical 
care, bedside teaching, 
wheel chairs, crutches, 
training for a pip vais 
useful life . -a chance 


























MEXICO! 


ARTS, CRAFTS, SPANISH—Credits 


At the international 
Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes 
of San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato 


For a catalogue address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Director, 
1500 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 











“Inter-American Labor Notes” 


Offers Back Issues 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Joe Herling, Director of 
the Labor Division of the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the AFT office has been sending to all AFT locals 
the publication, /nter-American Labor Notes. 


Recently Mr. Herling informed the AFT office that 
many back numbers of this publication, as far back as 
1943, are available for distribution. Locals which desire 
additional copies of any of these bulletins should request 
them from Mr. Herling at the Walker Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Recently a high school class of 38 discussed 
the most serious needs and wants of their class- 


mates. The consensus was . . . that students sorely 
need and really want counseling . . . good coun- 
seling ! 


Do students know what qualifications the good 
counselor should have? Do they prefer men or 
women, young or older? Should a counselor be 
a regular teacher? How much time should the 
counselor devote to the job? Do students think 
it is an important job? Why? 

Students know what kind of a deal they want 
in counselors. Most of them do not care whether 
the counselor is a man or woman. Many of them 
expressed a desire to select their own counselor. 
Age seems to be a very small factor in the con- 
sideration of the students. They want a person 
with the ability to understand the “ways of 
youth,” one who is old enough to have had ex- 
perience in human relations, both in and out of 
school, and one who is. young enough to trans- 
late this experience into the language of youth. 
Students want a counselor who likes young 
people, who is qualified to solve academic as 
well as personal problems, and who is willing 
to find out an answer when one is not immediately 
known. Students have had enough of “offhand 


. 





DO STUDENTS WANT COUNSELING? 
By EVELYN PUGH, Local 681, Dearborn, Michigan 


opinions” and “snap answers.” 

Students believe counseling is a full-time job. 
They want to be able to get in contact with the 
counselor any time during the day. As individuals 
seeking a friend and confidant, as confused young- 
sters needing someone to help them find their 
way about, and as puzzled boys and girls not 
knowing their own capabilities, they want the 
full time and complete attention of a counselor. 
Their problems must be taken seriously and con- 
fidentially. They dread the thought that their per- 
sonal problems might become faculty or com- 
munity gossip. 

Patience is necessary in a good counselor, the 
students agreed. They also recognized the impor- 
tance of a practical wisdom, of knowing when 
to encourage and when to “deflate with tact.” 
One student felt that a counselor should have 
some knowledge of psychology, psychiatry and 
medicine, and there was general agreement that 
only those who were well-adjusted socially and 
professionally would make effective counselors. 
Students are fully cognizant of the fact that coun- 
seling is the handling of human dynamite but 
they are equally emphatic that it is one of the 
most important jobs in a school program. 

From the Dearborn Teacher. | 
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Foundations for World Order 


WORLD ORDER: ITS INTELLECTUAL AND CUL- 
TURAL FOUNDATIONS, edited by F. Ernest John- 
son, published and copyrighted by the Institute for 
Religious Studies, distributed by Harper & Brothers 
in Religion and Civilization Series. New York. 1945. 


A series of eighteen lectures delivered during 1943-44 
before the Institute for Religious Studies, this collec- 
tion includes papers by Irwin Edman, Margaret Mead, 
Harold Laswell, James Marshall, Ordway Tead, Nor- 
man Cousins, F. Ernest Johnson, and others. The prob- 
lems, social, psychological, political, and religious, of 
developing a better world order have been approached 
by various specialists in the several fields. All agree that 
the inadequacy of previous, attempts at individual and 
world integration call for re-examination of the ap- 
proaches; all agree that education for democracy is the 
most fundamental prerequisite to the attainment of the 
basic values df civilization. Although the papers differ 
in individual value, all are sincere and intelligent at- 
tempts to find solutions for the problems of a troubled 
world. 

DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 
Chairman, AFT Educational Policies Committee 


The Facts about Education 
In Kentucky 


A REPORT ON EDUCATION, by the Committee for 
Kentucky, 427 S. Fourth Avenue, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. 


Although it is impossible, without federal aid, to pro- 
vide a really adequate education program in our poorer 
states, much can be done to improve education, even in 
these states, if the best use is made of the resources avail- 
able. The first step in bringing about such improvement 
is to find out the facts about the present status of educa- 
tion and to present these facts in an effective manner. 
This is exactly what has been done for education in Ken- 
tucky by the Committee for Kentucky, “a fact-finding 
committee whose objective is the welfare of Kentucky.” 

In one of the most attractive booklets in the educa- 
tional field, the facts about enrollment and attendance, 
teachers and other staff members, administration, edu- 
cational status of adults, finance, vocational education, 
and library service are presented by Dr. Maurice F. 
Seay, of the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 

In most cases comparable information is given for 
the nation as a whole and for the state which ranks 
best in the nation, as well as Kentucky’s rank among 
the 48 states and among 12 Southern states. 

The problems are presented clearly amd concisely 
through a series of questions, each of which is accom- 
panied by an illustration. Here are some of the ques- 


tions, to which answers are given: How many children 
are enrolled in high school? Are the high schools large 
enough? How many children graduate from high 
schools? Do the most capable boys and girls go to 
college? How many children drop out of school? How 
long is the school term? Why do children miss school? 
Are teachers well educated? How many pupils does 
each teacher have? How much are teachers paid? How 
many adults are functionally illiterate? How many 
adults have completed high school? How much does 
education cost the public? How much is spent per 
pupil ? 

If the state of Kentucky will do half as good a job 
in carrying out the recommendations made in the re- 
port as the committee has done in preparing the re- 
port, education in Kentucky will make great strides. 

Many other states could profit from a study of this 
excellent booklet. 


The Plight of the Schools 
In Our Rural Communities 


EDUCATION FOR RURAL AMERICA, by Floyd W. 
Reeves. The University of Chicago Press, 1945. 207 pp. 


Stemming from the realization that the rural schools 
were not offering an adequate educational program for 
a large and important segment of our society, a con- 
ference on Education in Rural Communities was called 
at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1944. 
Those participating represented several agencies who 
were interested in rural problems. A series of twelve 
papers bearing on the problem were used as the basis 
for panel discussions. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence, it was decided to publish the papers with the 
thought that they might serve as a comprehensive basis 
for other interested groups. Mr. Reeves writes the ex- 
planatory and summarizing first chapter. 

To those interested in rural education the book is an 
excellent source. In the early chapters of the book one 
comes to realize the importance of understanding the 
special social and economic problems before attempting 
revision. Low income, high birth rate, and low ratio 
of workers make education particularly burdensome in 
rural areas. Migration to the city and to higher paying 
jobs is one of the fundamental causes of inability to 
support the rural schools adequately. Those interested 
in federal aid to public schools could hardly find a 
better source for understanding the problem. The un- 
derlying thought is that the education should be of a 
type to fit one for the rural life. The resources and needs 
of a community should determine the type of educa- 
tion. The T.V.A. is used as an example of how the total 
resources of the community are used in developing an 
education program based on needs. 

Land Grant Colleges have contributed greatly to the 
solution of the problem but can be used even more. 
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The Training Program of the Armed Forces is discussed 
in the light of improved methods of teaching. Especially 
stressed is the advantage of setting up a definite aim 
and discarding any factors which do not advance those 
aims. Other agencies contributing to the solution of the 
problem are the Farm Bureaus and the Farmers Union. 

It would seem that consolidation is the only answer 
to the problems of finance, administration and the of- 
fering of a vitalized program of education. Greater ef- 
fort should be made to offer teacher training which fits 
the teacher for work in rural schools. 

WADE STEEL, Local 571, 
West Suburban Teachers Union 


Publication of Pelicans” 
Announced by Penguin Books 


PENGUIN BOOKS, INC., announces the publication 
of the first four PELICAN BOOKS. 

With the following titles, PELICAN BOOKS offers, 
for the first time at 25c, distinguished non-fiction (both 
reprints and originals) on the widest variety of subjects 
—philosophy, anthropology, psychology, economics, the 
arts, sociology, science and contemporary problems both 
national and international. PELICAN BOOKS is the 
trade name of a similar and very successful series of low- 
priced ‘books established by Penguin Books Limited, in 
England. Now PELICANS of the same high standard 
—more serious, in general, than the PENGUINS, and 
having behind them a definite educational impulse—will 
be issued independently in the United States. 

P 1—PUBLIC OPINION by Walter Lippmann 

This book tells what “public opinion” is, how it is 
formed, how it works, where it fails, and how it can be 
made more effective. Everything that Mr. Lippmann 
has to say is of peculiar relevance to our contemporary 
problems. 316 pages. Index. Original publisher: The 
Macmillan Company. 

P 2—PATTERNS OF CULTURE by Ruth Benedict 

By showing that human cultures represent a whole 
range of integrated patterns of behavior that shape our 
actions, the author sweeps aside a mass of prejudice and 
puts in a new light the dilemma of the individual and 
society. 272 pages. Index. Introduction by Franz 
Boas. Original publisher: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

P 3—YOU AND MUSIC by Christian Darnton 

This introduction to music by an English composer 
tells how music is made and how it has developed up to 
contemporary times. It includes an analysis of jazz, 
folk-music and popular music and their relation to seri- 
ous music. 180 pages. Index. - List of Suggested Re- 
cordings. An original American publication. First pub- 
lished as a Pelican by Penguin Books Limited, England. 
P 4—THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN by 
George Gamow 

If you are interested in the nuclear physics involved 
in the atomic bomb, you will find this book instructive, 
stimulating, and entertaining. 

Gamow handles space, time, weight, the intricacies 
of physics and atomic energy, with simplicity and clarity. 
For this Pelican edition he has written a new Preface 
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and a special Appendix on the atomic bomb. 219 pages 
Index. 60 diagrams and drawings. 16-page insert of 
photographs. Original publisher: The Viking Press. 

The selection of titles will aim to satisfy specific Amer- 
ican requirements through the publication of informative 
books by authors best qualified to introduce or explain 
their subject to the interested layman. PENGUIN be- 
lieves in the internationalization of ideas and that the 
American public will welcome the chance of being able 
to read, for the first time at 25c, what the leading ex- 
perts have to say. 


PELICANS are now available at bookstores, news- 
stands, and all other outlets that carry PENGUINS. 
New batches will be issued at regular intervals. Sched- 
uled for future publication are: An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple: Antisemitism by James Parkes; What Happened in 
History by Gordon Childe; The Physiology of Sex by 
Kenneth Walker; Mathematician’s Delight by W. W. 
Sawyer; The Weather by George Kimble; America’s Role 
in the World Economy by Alvin H. Hansen; Heredity, 
Race and Society by Professors L. C. Dunn and T 
Dobzhansky; Philosophy in a New Key by Susanne K. 
Langer. 


An Exciting Story 
Provides Needed Education 


THE FEAR MAKERS, by Darwin L. Teilhet. Appleton 
Century Co. $2.75. 


The Fear Makers reveals dramatically a situation and 
a technique of which all Americans should be aware. A 
soldier is released temporarily from a hospital to settle 
his business affairs and then to rest. He finds that his 
fact-finding bureau has been taken over by a group of 
fear-makers who are making money by stirring up 
hatreds and by misrepresenting public opinion. The 
story is exciting as a thriller; at the same time it pro- 
vides education needed in a particular field. Recom- 
mended reading! 
MADELINE S. LONG, Local 59, Minneapolis, 
Chairman, AFT Committee on 
Education by New Media 


An Invaluable Aid 
For Civics Classes 


CONGRESS AT WORK—Revised edition. Scholastic 
Magazine 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
32 pp. Illustrated. 15c per copy; 10c each for 10 or 
more copies to one address. 


A comprehensive story of how our laws are made 
and of the men who make them. Teachers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the organization of material, its 
graphic presentation and the use of the game technique 
in showing how a bill goes through Congress. The book 
includes a primer of political and congressional terms, a 
description of a congressman’s work; many detailed 
charts and pictographs illustrating duties of executives 
and departments; how pressure groups work, etc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, WHICH HAS SLIDES AVAILABLE 
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1500 FASCINATING SLIDES 


On Latin America 
In Natural Color 


Available for Free Loan 
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Upper row, left to right: (1) A typical Indian woman from the section of Atitlan in Guatemala. 
(2) Mexican extracting juice of the Maguey plant, from which tequilla and many other products 


are made. 


Lower row: (1) Fisherman from the island of Janitzio, Mexico. (2) Pollera costume of Panama 
—the dress-up costume of colonial days. (3) Peruvian musician playing a flute. (4) Fiesta 


costume from Tehuantepec, Mexico. 











These Slides Provide a Delightful Program 
For School Assemblies and for Classes 


In History, Geography and Art 


{£ ODACHROME slides, more than 1,500 in number, 

showing life in Central and South American Repub- 

lics, are now available on loan to schools and colleges, it 

has been announced by the Division of International 

Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The slides are in natural color, 2 x 2 inches in size, 
and may be projected from a standard size slide pro- 
jector. Sets of slides for 33 different titles are now 
available for free loan on request. Each set will be ac- 
companied by teachers’ notes giving information relat- 
ing to the subject shown on each slide. Slides are mounted 
between glass and shipped in a small wooden box. 

The loan period is three weeks. The borrower assumes 
the responsibility for the safe return by parcel post of 
each set borrowed. 

The titles of the 33 sets of slides now available are as 
follows: 


oe 


Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala 
Guatemala 

Cartagena 

Brazil builds 

Native Markets of Latin America 

Rubber in the Amazon Basin 

Native Life in an Amazon Village 
Housing in Latin America 

Mexican Churches (Colonial) 

10. Colonial Painting in Mexico 

11. Contemporary Mexican Painting 

12. Contemporary Mexican Murals 

13. Popular Arts in Mexico 

14. South America—The Land 

15. Agriculture in South America 

16. Mining in South America 

17. Transportation in Latin America 

18. Weaving in the South American Highlands 
19. Bolivian Highland Costumes 

20. Indian Costumes in Latin America 

21. Indian Life in the Lowlands of South America 
22. Indian Life in the Highlands of South America 
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VALLEY OF MEXICO 
23. Middle Culture 
24. Teotihuacan 
25. Tula-Toltec 
26.. Aztec 


WESTERN MEXICO 
27. Tarascan 


SOUTHEASTERN MEXICO 
28. Monte Alban and Mitla 
29. Totonac 


MAYA FIRST EMPIRE—HONDURAS 
30. Copan 








MAYA SECOND EMPIRE—YUCATAN 
31. Chichen Itza 
32. Uxmal 
33. Inca Culture in Peru 


The slides are also available on a loan basis from 10 
other sources in addition to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Information concerning availability and service 
charges should be obtained from the depository selected 
by the borrower. As these depositories are located in 
different sections of the country, it will be to the bor- 
rower’s advantage to place his request with the one 
nearest his own location. 

The 10 additional depositories and their locations are 
as follows: 


CALIFORNIA 
The Southern California Council of Inter-American 
Affairs, 707 Auditorium Bldg., Fifth & Olive Sts. 
Los Angeles 13. 


COLORADO 
The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American 
Affairs, 1425 Cleveland Place, Denver 2. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Pan-American Union, Washington 6. 


ILLINOIS 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3. 


IOWA 
Extension Division, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Pan-American Society of Massachusetts and 
Northern New England, Inc., 75 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16. . 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Southern Council on International Relations, Box 
1050, Chapel Hill. 


OREGON 
Portland Extension Center, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Portland 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Parkway at 26th Street, Philadelphia 30. 


TEXAS 
Institute of Latin American Studies, The University 


of Texas, Austin 12. 


Requests for loans of slides from the U. S. Office of 
Education should be addressed to: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Division of International Educational Relations, 
American Republics Section, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Raising sheep in the 
=. between 


ivia and Peru. 


A Bolivian mother 
makes use of her shawl 
to carry her infant. 


Boats unloading at the 
market at Manaus, 


Brazil. 


Photographs by courtesy of 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, depository for the 
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Salaries of Philadelphia Teachers 


Far Too Low, Says CLU 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 

Central Labor Union of Phila- 
delphia, representing 200 organiza- 
tions, served notice on the Board of 
Education that in the interest of 
250,000 affiliated union members in 
that area it would not be content to 
let the salary scale for Philadelphia’s 
teachers remain at the present low 
level. 

The CLU protest was made after 
the Board rushed through a propos- 
al granting the teachers only a two 
to three percent increase this year, 
an amount which the CLU called 
“hopelessly inadequate.” The Phil- 
adelphia Federation of Teachers has 
been fighting for a $400 salary ad- 
justment, representing an increase of 
approximately 13 percent over pres- 
ent rates. 

The CLU urged that the Board re- 
open the question of a salary sched- 
ule for teachers and institute direct 
negotiations with teacher organiza- 
tions. 

A letter sent by the CLU to the 
president of the Board of Education 
contained the following statements: 


“We are interested in this matter 
because the salary of one group af- 
fects the wages of all groups in the 
community. Also, the majority of 
the children in the public schools are 
the sons and daughters of the work- 
ing people in this city, and they are 
entitled to the best teachers and 
teaching Philadelphia funds can pro- 
vide. The pressure on teachers to 
take part or full time jobs in addi- 
tion to teaching is extremely un- 
fortunate. Stringent economic cir- 
cumstances cannot produce the best 
teaching. 

“We wish to point out that the 
Board of Education has been given 
a public trust to provide the best 
teaching possible and to encourage 
high morale in its working force of 
some 8,000 people. We charge that 
it is a violation of public trust to 
permit the present situation to con- 
tinue without relief.” 

At the same time, the CLU wrote 
to all local union officials and busi- 
ness agents of affiliated unions, urg- 
ing them to rally to the support of 
AFT’s drive for salary increases. 


AFT Locals in State of Washington 
Act on Tenure, Pension, Salaries 


At the last convention of the 
Washington State Federation of 
Teachers action was taken on several 
important problems: 

Tenure: The convention in- 
structed the tenure committee to 
have a finished tenure bill ready to 
submit to the convention in 1946. 
In its report to the convention the 
tenure committee had pointed out 
that: 

1. Teachers have no protection un- 
der the law. There is no provision 
for a heating for teachers against 
whom charges have been made. 

2. First-class districts make their 
own “contracts,” which usually are 
not contracts at all, but only notices 
of employment. 

Pension: The convention ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
retirement committee that the union 
teachers continue their support of 
a pension of $100 a month after 30 
years of service. The committee was 


instructed to continue its work along 
the basic lines of Governor Wall- 
gren’s proposal. 

Salary: The convention directed 
the permanent salary committee to 
develop further its study of the 
plan for a state-wide minimum salary 
schedule with cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. A bill embodying these prin- 
ciples is to be prepared for the next 
session of the legislature. 

Resolutions on the following sub- 
jects were passed and sent to the ap- 
propriate authorities: 

1. That married women teachers 
be given the same rating as all regu- 
lar teachers. 

2. That substitute teachers be 
granted the same professional stand- 
ing as regular teachers and that they 
be placed on the same salary basis 
as regular teachers. 

3. That no new emergency certi- 
ficates be granted when the present 
emergency ceases to exist 


West New York Local 
Wins Strong Support 
In Community 


$33 WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
—The West New York Fed- 


eration, of Teachers recently carried 
on a publicity campaign to let the 
public know why the salary sched- 
ule proposed by the local should be 
adopted. The success of their efforts 
has confirmed their belief that a 
great majority of the citizens of 
West New York are sincerely in- 
terested in the future of their schools. 

The local was encouraged by the 
strong support evidenced by at- 
tendance at a mass meeting and by 
speeches, endorsements, and innum- 


erable offers of assistance. Whole- 
hearted response was received from 
clergy of all faiths, parents, labor 
groups, business and _ professional 
people, and clubs and other organi- 
zations of the community. 


Squads of union members worked 
diligently for days to promote the 
campaign. Some were busy typing, 
stenciling, mimeographing, address- 
ing, and mailing letters, while others 
were preparing bulletins, montages, 
and newspaper articles. Still others 
spent their time outside of school 
hours distributing handbills, getting 
endorsements from local merchants, 
and acquainting parents and _ tax- 
payers with the problems. Others or- 
ganized the general procedure for 
the mass meeting and invited inter- 
ested and sympathetic speakers. 

The local is proud of the fine 
spirit of cooperation that prevailed 
among many of the members. 


Illinois Locals Hold 
11th Annual Convention 
In Peoria 


The eleventh annual convention 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Teachers will be held in Peoria on 
April 27. On the evening of April 26 
there will be a reception for the 
delegates 





COUNSELLORS 
Experienced Men—Women—Couples 
Over 18 Years of Age 
All Types of Camp Activities 
Call or Write for Registration Form Today 
Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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New York Teachers Guild Submits Program to Prevent 
Discrimination in Private Colleges and Universities 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Some time 

back the Mayor of New York 
established a Commission on Unity 
to study the problem of racial and 
religious discrimination. The Com- 
mittee released a report officially 
confirming the charge that New 
York’s private colleges and universi- 
ties are guilty of undemocratic and 
discriminatory practices. Purport- 
ing to serve every group, these 
schools in fact operate within a reli- 
gious and racial quota system for 
the admission of students. The ex- 
jistence of this system was often de- 
nied officially but confidentially ad- 
mitted. 

In setting standards for admitting 
students to a university, the only 
consideration ought be one of indi- 
vidual merit and fitness. The Guild 
(Local 2) has long held that the 
application of any other criteria is 
discriminatory and undemocratic. To 
correct these practices, the Guild 
submitted the following program: 

1) The Mayor and Governor 
should deny tax exemption privi- 
leges to colleges whose facilities are 


not made available to all without 
regard to race or religion. Endowed 
and wealthy schools would be prone 
to change their ways if the conse- 
quences of these practices was the 
strict application of the tax law. 

2) The four New York City pub- 
lic colleges should be constituted’ as 
State Universities receiving financial 
support from both the city and state, 
and governed by a reorganized inde- 
pendent Board of Higher Education 
consisting of eleven members, partly 
appointed by the Mayor and the 
Governor and partly elected by the 
citizens of New York City and the 
faculties. 

3) One or more State Universities 
should be established outside New 
York City and a comprehensive 
post-war program of state aid to 
public colleges, technical institutes, 


veterans aid, student scholarships 
and_anti-discrimination measures 
adopted. 


The plan of the Board of Regents 
for 12,000 scholarships, costing $17,- 
000,000, deserves support by the 
State, but does not need all twenty- 


Sick Leave Provisions Improved 
Through Work of Local 710 


71 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 

MINN. — During the past 
year Local 710 has been instrumen- 
tal in improving the sick-leave pro- 
visions for the teachers in Columbia 
Heights. Formerly there was an al- 
lowance of 10 days with full pay, 
plus an additional 10 days less the 
substitute’s pay. The new plan has 
the following provisions: 

Sick-leave allowance of ten days 
shall be granted, accumulative to a 
maximum of forty days in any one 
year, and, for the first year only, an 
additional ten days less the substi- 
tute’s salary of $6.00 in the elemen- 
tary schools and $7.50 in the high 
school will be allowed. The time 
allowance will accumulate as fol- 
lows: 

First year—Ten days with full pay 
plus an additional ten days less the 
substitute’s pay. The daily pay 
shall be based upon a school year of 
180 days and the total yearly salary. 

Second year—Ten days sick-leave 
plus the unused portion of the first 
year’s ten days allowance, but not to 
exceed twenty days. 

Third year—Ten days sick-leave 
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plus the unused portion of the first 
and second year’s allowance, but not 
to exceed thirty days. 

Fourth year—Ten days sick-leave 
plus the unused portion of the first, 
second, and third year’s allowance, 
but not to exceed forty days. 

Sick-leave allowance is granted in 
cases of personal illness or death in 
the immediate family. 

The local feels that it has made a 
step forward in securing a cumula- 
tive sick-leave plan. 


Tri-Cities Contribute 
To State Defense Fund 


5 LA SALLE, OGLESBY, 
PERU, ILL. — The Tri- 
Cities Local has contributed $50 to 
the defense fund which has been es- 
tablished by the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 
* + + 
The local is making plans for its 
annual dinner, which will be held 
in May. Dr. E. T. McSwain, of 
Northwestern University, is to be 
the speaker, 


two of the technical institutes also 
proposed by the Board of Regents. 
These institutions would offer tech- 
nical training, some of which can be 
given more effectively in public col- 
leges. The State Universities and 
Institutes to be established should 
be granted a large measure of ad- 
ministrative independence from the 
State Board of Regents. The tech- 
nical institutes should be under the 
control of the State Universities. 
Each State University should have 
an independent Board similar to that 
proposed for the New York City 
colleges. 

4) The Ives-Quinn law should be 
amended to empower the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination to 
prevent the quota admission system 
in colleges. The law may be amend- 
ed to read “except that employment 
and registration in non-sectarian 
colleges shall not be excluded from 
the operation of this act.” The law 
may also be amended to prohibit 
statements concerning religion or na- 
tional origin on entrance application 
RUBIN MALOFF 


forms. 


Gift Boxes Sent 
To French Teachers 
By Toledo Members 


25 TOLEDO, O.—The Toledo 

local is sponsoring a project 
of sending boxes to French teachers. 
A voluntary cash collection is being 
made to purchase the articles for the 
boxes. Building representatives of 
the local are collecting the contribu- 
tions and turning them in to the 
office of the local. 

Approximately $200 had already 
been collected early in March. 
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John Chapin, 
Ohio AFT Leader, 


Dies 

27 CLEVELAND, O— 

Not only the Cleve- 
land local but all the AFT lo- 
cals in Ohio have suffered a 
loss in the recent death of 
John Chapin. Throughout the 
history of the Cleveland local 
John Chapin took an active 
part in the work of that or- 
ganization. In 1942 and 1943 
he was president of the Ohio 
Federation of Teachers. 
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Accomplishments of East Chicago Local 
Listed in Recent Bulletin 


5] EAST CHICAGO, IND.— 

The accomplishments of the 
East Chicago Teachers Federation 
during the eight years of its exist- 
ence extend into a lengthy list of 
benefits to both school employees 
and pupils. The following list of 
union-sponsored measures was pub- 
lished in the January bulletin issued 
by the local: 

1938 — Salary committee given 
hearing by the board of education. 
Publication of East Chicago Teacher 
begun. Teachers no longer required 
to attend meetings of any local 
teachers’ organization. School board 
president stated that teachers had 
the right to join or not join any or- 
ganization. Local 511 published di- 
rectory of employees (also in 1939). 
Salary schedule maximum raised 
from $2800 to $3000. Union recom- 
mended playground improvements. 

1939—Local 511 requested sum- 
mer schools be free to pupils. Re- 
moval of salary “plateaus.” Member 
of local appointed te Lake County 
Board of Tax Adjustment (also in 
1940, 1941, 1945). Teachers attend- 


ing state teachers’ meetings need not 
join county organization. Local 511 
assisted Peru, Indiana, teachers in 
tenure difficulties. 

1940—Governor M. Clifford 
Townsend spoke at charter day din- 
ner. State teachers placement serv- 
ice established at request of organ- 
ized labor. School board took over 
publication of employees’ directory. 
Teachers granted right to visit 
schools instead of attending conven- 
tions each October. 

1941—Union exposed irregularities 
in financial report of board of edu- 
cation, the famous “delayed checks” 
case. Board voted to place all teach- 
ers at rightful places on salary sched- 
ule. Local 511 established group 
sickness and accident insurance for 
educational employees. Union won 
Homer Rohm leave-of-absence case. 

1942 —Local 511 affiliated with 
Labor’s Legislative Council of Lake 
County. Teachers allowed time at 
end of each semester to make out 
reports (requested by Local 511 in 
1939 and succeeding years). 


Teachers’ Pension of $100 a Month 
Recommended by Governor Wallgren 


The governor of Washington, Mon 
C. Wallgren, is recommending a 
pension of $100 a month for teach- 
ers who have given 30 years of 
service. Last November Governor 
Wallgren made the following state- 
ment: 

“To give our boys and girls edu- 
cational opportunities second to none 
we must attract and retain in our 
teaching staff the finest talent avail- 
able. Adequate retirement benefits 
in keeping with the dignity of this 
profession and in recognition of the 
value of the service rendered is one 
of the essentials of a comprehensive 
system of public education. .. . 

“T believe that we can provide and 
I recommend for our teachers, re- 
tirement pay of at least $100 a 
month.” 

That the overwhelming majority 
of classroom teachers in Washington 
favor a retirement pension of $100 
a month is evidenced by the num- 
bers signing communications to the 
governor commending him for his 
proposal and urging early action on 
the matter. 

AFT locals in Tacoma, Olympia, 
Seattle, Everett, Bremerton, and 








other cities report that signatures 
of teachers supporting the $100 
pension range from 80 to 100 per 
cent in every building canvassed. 
Thus the claims of “outstanding edu- 
cational leaders” that most of the 
teachers would prefer a smaller pen- 
sion are effectively refuted. 


Washington AFT Locals 
Win Support for Program 


“You can give your organization 
[THe Washington State Federation 
of Teachers] 85% of the credit for 
getting $65,000,000 for the schools,” 
said H. D. Graves, school board 
member of Olympia. 

The Washington State Federation 
of Teachers is grateful for the de- 
voted and unselfish support given 
to their legislative program by labor 
groups in the state and also by the 
Washington State Grange. Help was 
received also from Senator Kathryn 
Malstrom, now Director of Social Se- 
curity, who gave a fine talk in sup- 
port of their tenure bill and aided 
the organization in many ways. 





1943—High school cafeterias re- 
opened following union request. 
Union salary schedule adopted: 
$3200 maximum; $100 service in- 
crements each five years after 20 
years’ service; “plateaus” eliminated; 
principals and supervisors included 
in schedule; full credit for all teach- 
ing experience; indefinite accumula- 
tion of sick leave. Board ruled that 
school offices not collect dues or con- 
duct business of any teachers’ organi- 
zation (rescinded in October, 1945). 
Teachers visiting schools no longer 
required to submit special reports. 
Physical education instructors placed 
on six-hour day following union re- 
quest. 

1944 — Employees encouraged to 
register for voting. Labor’s Legis- 
lative Council starts drive for veter- 
ans’ hospital in Dunes State Park. 
Union secures re-instatement of serv- 
ice increments for 25th and 30th 
years after all service increments had 
been removed from salary schedule. 

1945 — Union salary-schedule 
adopted ; $3400 maximum with serv- 
ice increments 25th and 30th years. 


Michigan Increases 
State Aid to Schools 


An increase of $3,200,000 in state 
aid for schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1946 and an equal increase 
for the following year were voted by 
the Michigan legislature at a special 
session. This increase means ap- 
proximately $3.50 additional state 
aid per year for each child in aver- 
age membership in all Michigan 
school districts. 


An interesting feature of the bill 
is the provision that the additional 
state funds be earmarked for in- 
creases in school employees’ salaries. 


Lawrence Robertson, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Teachers, urges AFT locals 
in Michigan to see that the addi- 
tional funds appropriated are used 
for salary increases, as intended by 
the legislature. “It is particularly 
important, too,” says Mr. Robertson, 
“that local districts should assume 
their share of the responsibility for 
raising salaries. 

“The legislature has pointed the 
way; now it is up to each school 
district to show a like appreciation 
for the necessity of increasing school 
employees’ salaries to a level com- 
mensurate with the training and 
service required by their position,” 
declared Mr. Robertson. 
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600 Gift Boxes 
Sent to Europe 
By N. Y. Guild 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - 
Over $1,700 and substan- 
tial quantities of merchandise 
were contributed by members 
and friends of the Guild to 
make up more than 600 gift 
packages which were sent to 
teachers in the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe through the 
World Education Service 
Council. In addition to a wide 
variety of non-perishable 
foods and delicacies, each 
package contained a supply of 
sewing notions, writing ma- 
terials, a small trinket or orna- 
ment, and a note of greeting 
on a picture postcard from 
“A New York ‘| :acher.” 
Donations from friends of 
the Guild included 800 pack- 
ages of razor blades and a 
substantial quantity of but- 
tons and sewing notions. 
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PACKING GIFT BOXES FOR TEACHERS IN EUROPE 


Sixth Annual Education Conference 
Held by Chicago Local 


CHICAGO, ILL.—“The Crises 

of the Peace Challenge Democ- 
racy” was the theme of the sixth 
annual education conference of the 
Chicago Teachers Union. 

During the morning session there 
were panel discussions on the fol- 
lowing topics: 

For Modern Society, What Kind of 
Education ? 

For a New Era, What Union Pro- 
gram and Techniques? 

For the Atomic Age, What Kind of 
Politics? 

How Can Chicago Secure the Kind 
of Education Modern Society 
Needs? 


How Can We Avoid the Tragedy of 
Successive Lost Generations of 
American Youth? 

How Can the Rest of Us Share in the 
Much Advertised High Stand- 
ard of Living? 

Outstanding speakers from social 
agencies, organized labor groups, 
colleges and universities, business, 
and governmental agencies discussed 
these challenging topics. 

Following the panel discussions 
there was a luncheon, at which the 
speakers were Laird Bell, Deputy 
Director of the Economic Division 
of the AMG in Germany, and Leo 
Lerner, editor of community news- 
papers. 


Cost of Living Adjustments Total 
$660 for Rockford Teachers 


54 ROCKFORD, ILL. — For 

five successive years the 
Rockford Federation of Teachers 
has succeeded in securing a cost of 
living adjustment. These adjustments 
now total $660 a year over the base 
pay schedule. 

At present the base pay for teach- 
ers starts at $1200 for teachers with 
a B.A. degree and increases to $2525 
for those having 180 hours of college 
credit and 18 years of experience. 
With the cost of living adjustments 
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these amounts are increased by $660, 
so that the starting salary is now 
$1860 and the maximum is $3185. 

In addition there is a $275 differ- 
ential for men, so that the men 
teachers now start at $2135 and can 
reach a maximum of $3460. In line 
with AFT policy the local would like 
to have all salaries raised sufficiently 
to eliminate the differentials. 

The local is bending every effort 
to have the adjustments incorporated 
in the regular salary schedule. 


Los Angeles Local 
Studies Teaching Load 


430 LOS ANGELES, CAL. — 
The Los Angeles Federation 
of Teachers has been making a study 
of the teaching load in the Los 
Angeles schools and has come to the 
conclusion that the saturation point 
has been reached. Along with the 
steady increase in class size over the 
last twenty years has come an 
equally steady increase in the num- 
ber of duties and services demanded 
of the teacher. If the trend is to be 
reversed more teachers will have to 


be employed and -more money 
budgeted for education. 
The situation in Los Angeles 


seems to be typical of that found 
in most large cities, where the heavy - 
teaching load necessitates mass pro- 
duction methods instead of the in- 
dividual attention advocated by pro- 
gressive educators. 


Teachers Rank Tenth in 
Membership in Illinois 
Federation of Labor 


Illinois teachers rank tenth in 
membership of ‘the ninety different 
organization groups affiliated with 
the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor. Most of the AFT locals in IIli- 
nois are affiliated with the state 
labor body. 
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That's it... Have a Coca-Cola 
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Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. 
Its sparkling refreshment lends a gay and ; 
friendly tone to any occasion. Coke belongs J@ CU 
wherever folks gather for fun and friendliness. lt Coy, 

The invitation Have a Coke means a good time ati Pra Yernits 
will be had by all. It’s a mighty nice feeling RHEE 
to know that there’s Coca-Cola in the icebox 







“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade 

, marks which distinguish the prod- 
fe J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


ready to refresh a sociable pause with friends 


or just to refresh yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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